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THE DEVIL’S WORK IN IRELAND. 


E have heard much from the friends of “law 

and order” of the devil’s work in Ireland, 

and not always, alas! without reason. But there 
has seldom been a week in which such work has 
been more plainly visible than in that which closes 
to-day ; and on this occasion it is no fanatical friend 
of “the Plan of Campaign,” no half-crazy victim of 
landlord oppression, but the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland himself, who is directly responsible for that 
devil’s work, the story of which, yesterday, moved all 
of us with a strong sense of indignation. We spoke 
last week of the grave and inexcusable blunder com- 
mitted by Mr. Balfour in his prosecution of Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and other Irish members of 
Parliament. The primary cause of the blunder is, 
as we pointed out, Mr. Balfour’s fatal ignorance of 
the state of the country he is supposed to govern— 
an ignorance which, in his case, must be regarded 
as almost criminal in its character. It is this 
wilful abstention from knowledge that has made 
him fall an easy victim to the pleas of the landlords, 
whose agent he has made himself in their struggle 
with their tenants. For their sake it is that he has 
taken a step which has strengthened enormously the 
popular party ; which has disheartened and disgusted 
his own supporters in this country, and which will 
be felt throughout the world as an admission of his 
defeat in his attempt to grapple with the grave 
political and social disease of which Ireland is 
the victim. But it is not of the almost incredible 
political blunder which he has committed that we 
have to speak now. That blunder is condemned 
sufficiently by the half-hearted apologies of his 
own advocates in the press, and there is no need 
to waste further words upon it. That which we 
have now to consider is the manner in which his re- 
newed policy of violent repression is being carried out. 
The story of the incidents in connection with the 
appearance of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien and their 
fellow-defendants before the Removable Magistrates 
at Tipperary on Thursday must have been read 
yesterday with a sense of shame by most Englishmen. 
The temper of the police who surrounded the Court 
House is revealed to us in the tale of the outrages 
of which they were guilty. It is a tale for a parallel 
to which we might almost go to Poland in the worst 
days of the national insurrection. That the people 
of Tipperary should have been charged and roughly 
assaulted by the constabulary when they showed 
their interest in a case so closely touching them- 
selves, is, of course, only what might have been 
expected. This is the usual manner in which, under 
the present réyime, “law and order” are main- 
tained in Ireland; and a delightful mode it is of 
endearing law and order to the Irish people. 
But on this cecasion, as it happened, there were 
certain Englishmen of distinction in the crowd of 
sympathisers with Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, and 
special interest is given to the biack story by the 
manner in which they were treated by the agents of 
Dublin Castle. One of these Englishmen was Mr. 
Morley, the man who five years ago held the office 
which is now held by Mr. Balfour, and who in the next 
Parliament will certainly hold it again if he is so dis- 
posed. Mr. Morley, it seems, narrowly escaped a brutal 
assault from a policeman eager to show his zeal in 
the service of the present Chief Secretary. Now not 
even the most violent or the most foolish of the 
supporters of Mr. Balfour will believe for a moment 
that Mr. Morley, by word or deed, afforded any 
excuse to the policeman who attempted to strike 
him. His sole offence was that he was there as a 
friend of the Irish leaders. But that of itself was 
sufficient to justify the agents of “law and order” 


in assaulting him. A more valuable object lesson in 
the present system of governing Ireland could not 
possibly have been offered to us. A statesman of the 
highest rank, whose pacific and equable temperament 
is notorious, who was there doing the duty which 
Mr. Balfour persistently neglects to do—trying to 
learn for himself something of the real state of Ire- 
land—only escaped violence at the hands of the 
police because at the last moment he was recognised 
as the man who, a few years ago, was the master of 
the whole Irish police force. It is not surprising, 
after hearing of the manner in which Mr. Morley was 
treated, to learn that another member of Parliament, 
a gentleman who, like Mr. Morley himself, was at least 
as incapable of breaking the law as Mr. Balfour is, 
did falla victim tothe ruffianism which nowadays seems 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. This gentleman, Mr. Harrison, 
M.P., was brutally struck on the head by a police- 
man, and severely injured. His was not the only 
head broken by any means. The authorities seem- 
ingly were anxious to make a display of their power 
as a preliminary to the opening of the judicial farce 
in the Court House, und accordingly they “ asserted 
their authority” in such a fashion that an army 
surgeon had to be sent for to treat their victims. 
This was but the preliminary to the real per- 
formance of the day. When the people of Tipperary 
had dy brutal violence been driven from the precincts 
of the Court House in which their leaders were 
about to be tried, without a jury and before 
two magistrates whose reputation is notorious 
throughout Lreland, the real business of the drama 
began. A whole batch of Members of Parliament and 
well-known citizens were arraigned before the magis- 
trates on a charge of conspiracy connected with the 
foundation of the settlement of New Tipperary. Now, 
the question at issue in connection with New Tipper- 
ary is at once very simple and very complex. There 
cannot, even in the mind of Mr. Balfour, be any 
doubt as to the moral right of Mr. Smith-Barry’s 
tenants to withdraw from his houses and to erect 
dwellings of their own in which to live and carry on 
their business. This side of the question is simpli- 
city itself. As to the other side, the possibility that 
some improper influences may have been employed 
in order to induce the tenants to take this per<ectlyy 
lawful step, it is one so difficult and complex that 10 
cannot, under any circumstances, be settled satis- 
factorily without a most careful judicial inquiry 
before an absolutely impartial tribunal. But whatis 
the tribunal before which the defendants in this case 
are arraigned? It is a tribunal composed of a couple 
of removable magistrates, both of whom have already, 
it seems, been in collision with Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien. These magistrates may be the most honour- 
able men living; they may be absolutely incapable 
of swerving a hair’s-breadth from the path of strict 
justice; in spite of their own political opinions, of 
their previous conflicts with the defendants, of the 
art they are known to have taken as the agents of 
Dublin Castle, they may be capable of holding the 
balance level between their employer, Mr. Balfour, 
and their political enemies, the accused. But does 
anybody believe that their decision will be accepted 
by the Irish people—or, for that matter, by the 
English people either—with the respect which would 
be inspired by the verdict of a jury, or by the 
decision of a superior judge, removed by years of 
service on the Bench from the heated atmosphere of 
party politics? And of what value to Mr. Balfour, 
or to anybody else, will be a decision against Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien and the other defendants 
which does not command the respect of the public ? 
One blunder leads to another; and the moribund 
Ministry, which now clings to office despite the 
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notorious fact that it has forfeited the confidence of 
the nation,. has followed up the blunder of arresting 
the Irish members at the bidding of an absentee 
Chief-Secretary by another still worse—that of 
arraigning them before a tribunal whose decision 
will be regarded by the majority of the people of the 
United Kingdom as simply another strategic move- 
ment in Mr. Balfour’s campaign on behalf of Irish 
landlordism. We await with not a little curiosity 
the next step in the downward course which Ministers 
seem bent upon taking. 


THE CRY OF THE LONDON LEASEHOLDER. 


HE Select Committee on Town Holdings, which 
is dealing with the questions of Leasehold En- 
franchisement and the Taxation of Ground Rents, is 
a leisurely enough body. Four sessions now has it 
been hearing evidence, and its final report is still 
delayed. But the report of a Committee dependent, 
as this is, upon the almost accidental selection of its 
members, is often of less value than the evidence 
which its sittings bring to light. We shall be doing 
little injustice to the Committee over which Mr. 
Lewis Fry presides with so much genial impartiality, 
if we suggest that the volume of evidence just dis- 
tributed will carry more weight in the puzzling prob- 
lems of urban taxation than anything that the 
Committee is likely to agree to by way of report. 
The experience and testimony of such experts as Sir 
Thomas Farrer and Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. 
Charles Harrison and Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. B. F.C. 
Costelloe and Mr. Chatfield Clarke, concentrate for 
us, in a single Blue-book, a mass of statistical and 
other facts which go far to bring down that airy 
fantasy, the ‘ unearned increment,” well into the 
region of practical politics. 

It is, indeed, mainly this fact of “unearned 
increment ” that stands revealed in the evidence. 
The interesting table put in by one of the witnesses 
shows how the rental value of London has grown, 


“even since 1870 only, from £22,142,706 to £37,027,516 


per annum. The law and practice under the Valua- 
tion (Metropolis) Act enable us ‘to distinguish be- 
tween the increase due to new buildings or structural 
alterations and that due to a mere rise in rental 
value. During the seventeen years under review the 
former class of growth, which might be termed the 
“building increment,” amounted on an average to 
£549,508 annually. But the population of London 
increased during this same period by nearly 2 per 
cent. per annum, a fact which may partly account 
for the other increase in value, the mere rise in rent 
of unaltered tenements, or “unearned increment,” 
which amounted to an average of £304,634 every 
year. 

The capital value of this annual increase to the 
estate of the London landlord—an annual New 
Year’s gift from London labour to London wealth 
amounting to some four and a half millions sterling 
—now goes practically scot-free of taxation. Not 
only is no special contribution claimed from the 
recipients of this peculiar monopoly tribute, but even 
the ordinary rates and taxes pass it by. Great part 
of it can be directly traced to such municipal enter- 
prises as new streets, the Thames Embankment, and 
the freeing of the bridges; but towards the enormous 
cost of these improvements the recipient of the 
“unearned increment” contributes no single penny. 
When he takes his profit periodically in hard cash, 
as in the case of the fines or premiums for renewals 
on the Grosvenor and Portland estates, not even the 
ordinary Income Tax is levied on what becomes in 
these instances virtually a source of regular income. 


This kindly favour is all the more inexplicable 
when we remember that lords of the manor are 
compelled to return the fines from their copyholds 
as part of their incomes, and that they are duly 
taxed, though not rated, upon their average receipts 
from this source. 

London landlords are, indeed, in this matter of 
taxation of their growth in wealth, placed in the 
same favoured category as the Queen and the foreign 
umbassadors. The tax collector and the rate col- 
lector pass by their doors as if their yellow gold were 
the sign of the plague, and, as in some fell-stricken 
city, only Death knocks at their portals. Only on 
transfer at death does the “ unearned increment” 
ever acknowledge any liability to taxation, and then 
only under the most lenient of assessments, and with 
every possible advantage to the fortunate heir. 

The Town Holdings Committee did not extend 
its researches into the “unearned increment” in 
other urban centres, but the question is, of course, 
not merely Metropolitan. Leeds has doubled its 
population during the last thirty years, and has 
trebled its annual rental value. Lord Derby reaps 
the pecuniary benefit of any improvements made by 
the inhabitants of Bury and Bootle, whether in- 
dividually or collectively, just as certainly as if he 
had paid for them himself—with much more cer- 
tainty, indeed, than he would if his lordship were 
one of the hod-carrying labourers or brain-weary 
engineers by whose labour the improvements are 
actually executed. Lancashire increased in rental 
value from £10,029,967 in 1866 to 18,595,992 in 
1889. 

What proportion of this increase is due to the 
“building increment ”’ cannot easily be ascertained, 
but the growth of Liverpool, for instance, has 
turned the sands of the Sefton estates into gold 
at a rate which leaves the boasted “magic of 
property” far behind. It does not, indeed, seem 
quite so certain as it once did that a system of 
unrestrained private ownership in the instruments of 
production ensures to every man the full equivalent 
of his own toil. 

It cannot be said that this further batch of 
evidence on Town Holdings makes for the particular 
reform known as “ Leasehold Enfranchisement.” It 
is iniquitous enough that the ground landlords of 
the 120 square miles on which London stands should 
receive an ever-growing unearned tribute from 
London’s labour. But the matter would be hardly 
mended by transferring this privilege from the ducal 
ground-lords to the comparatively small number of 
leaseholders for long terms. The deliberate creation 
of new freeholds by law is a policy now rapidly 
passing into oblivescence. The principle of ‘ Bet- 
terment” is eclipsing that of “‘ Enfranchisement.” 

Professor Marshall’s new work on “ Political 
Economy ” emphasises the abandonment by the 
economists of the panacea of peasant proprietor- 
ship. Even for Ireland, the corpus vile of so many 
political experiments, the statesmen are beginning 
to turn their eyes in another direction. The “in- 
struction” to the committee on the Land Pur- 
chase Bill, of which Mr. John Morley gave notice 
last session, was significant of the growing feeling in 
favour of collective rather than individual control 
over the land. And especially in great cities is it 
coming to be more and more generally felt that the 
ownership of their sites is better vested in public 
than in private hands. 

London leaseholders have, indeed, many legi- 
timate grievances; but inability to share permanently 
in London’s unearned increment is not one of them. 
The tenant of agricultural land has obtained some 
measure of security for the improvements which his 
business compels him to make on the land. In 
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Ireland, moreover, he has secured fixity of tenure 
and a judicially assessed rent. The urban tenant 
usually enjoys none of these advantages. Whether 
leaseholder or not, he cedes his unexhausted im- 
provements to his landlord, and on renewing his 
tenancy pays for them over again in a rise of rent. 
Even if he has been a tenant all his life, and his 
family before him, he has no legal right of renewal— 
not even a right of pre-emption. If he has created a 
business attached to the particular premises which 
he occupies, the landlord is able to confiscate this 
“goodwill” to the uttermost farthing by an extor- 
tionate premium or fine as a condition of a new 
lease. ‘The whole law of “ dilapidations ” is a happy 
hunting-ground for landlords and their solicitors. 

What is wanted, in fact, is an Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act made applicable to urban tenancies. Even 
so economic a “stalwart”? as Mr. Leonard Courtney 
declares in favour of a “ Land Court” for England. 
If we can give every tenant the right to compensa- 
tion for reasonable unexhausted improvements, ac- 
cording to the length of his tenancy, and also, in 
certain cases of hardship, a right to claim, subject to 
the discretion of some impartial tribunal, a renewal 
upon reasonable terms, we shall have done all that 
the ordinary leaseholder can equitably demand. 

Quasi-public bodies, such as chapels and co- 
operative societies, may be granted a right of com- 
pulsory purchase, equivalent to that now enjoyed 
in the case of the Established Church. But economic 
evidence, no less than the common opinion, points 
to the dealing with the unearned increment by way 
of municipal control and special taxation rather than 
by an indiscriminate “enfranchisement”’ of urban 
leaseholds. 


WHY ARE WE SO HATED? 


HERE was nothing very novel in the outburst of 
journalistic ill-will against England which the 
Berlin correspondent of the Standard reported on 
Monday. It simply meant that the lava-stream 
of the world’s hate had belched forth from a crater 
less frequently in irruption than others. We are 
the most widely hated nation in the world, although 
not, perhaps, the most deeply. Now that Ireland is 
reconciled, no one hates an Englishman as a French- 
man hates un Prussien. 

We and our neighbours ean hardly be expected 
to agree upon the causes of our unpopularity. To 
us, it seems chiefly due to envy. They ascribe it to 
our crimes. Of these latter, it must be confessed 
that there have been some. Ina long and prosperous 
career, the old pirate of the world has pursued his 
aims with a resolution, a regard for self, and a 
callousness which it would have been difficult to 
better. We armed Indians against our Colonists in 
their war of Independence. We disregarded all 
the restrictions of maritime warfare in the hos- 
tilities of 1812. Later on we let loose the 
Alabama and other corsairs to shatter the com- 
merce and the marine of our American brethren. 
We have not only held Gibraltar against 
Spain, but we have tolerated and protected a 
smuggling trade there which impoverishes the 
Spanish Exchequer to the extent of two million 

unds a year. We burnt Joan of Arc, and left 

apoleon to the tender mercies of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
We broke the Treaty of Limerick. We kidnapped 
the Danish fleet. We forced opium on the Chinese. 
We have jumped the protectorate of Egypt against 
gages and pledges. We backed up the unspeakable 
Turk in all that was most infamous in his rule over 
the Eastern Christians. We have a cheerful habit 
of going to a country, espousing the cause of one 


local faction — generally the weakest and most 
truculent—and then, after a time, making peace 
with the stronger party and retiring, leaving our 
quondam friends to be ground to powder for their 
adherence to our cause. In fact, in the view of the 
candid friend, there is no end to the tale of our 
iniquity. 

The criticisms uttered by the English press when 
it was reported from Bagamoyo that slavery was 
being put upon its legs again in those regions— 
the very criticisms which called forth the recent out- 
burst of German spleen—are an example of our self- 
righteous spirit. The alleged German proclama- 
tion merely says, with frank Prussian brutality, 
what we ourselves used always to say about West 
African slavery up to as late a date as 1874. 

But apart from our alleged misdeeds and our un- 
questionable Pharisaism, our good fortune alone is 
enough to account for nearly all the ill-will that is 
shown towards us. We have built up the most 
grandiose Empire that the world has ever seen, 
mainly at the expense of our rivals. We have 
seized all the choicest sites of the globe, and now 
we are grumbling because others are appropriating 
the rubbish which we discarded. Whilst we have 
often set our neighbours by the ears, so that the 
plains of Europe are scarred and seamed from end 
to end by the traces of battle, we have preserved the 
face of our own fair land unmarred by war. Nor 
have we any chapter in our history which tells of a 
section of our people held in long or bitter captivity. 
There is no Anglia irridenta—nothing to compare 
with the story of the Turkish rule in Bulgaria, or 
the German subjugation of Alsace-Lorraine. What 
is gruesome in our national story is made up of 
shreds and patches such as the tale of Jenkins and 
his ear. 

Then, in another sphere of human affairs, there 
is something maddening in the way we suffice unto 
ourselves. When an Englishman settles in a new 
country, however remote, there are four things which 
he at once proceeds to do:—-He puts on a pith 
helmet; he, starts a newspaper; he organises an 
Anglican Church service; he chalks out a Jawn- 
tennis ground. Then he is happy, for he is at home. 
The country and the people exist for him no longer. 
He may, indeed, pick up their lingo—if he is in 
business—but only for business purposes. “If,” 
said Lord Palmerston, “ you wish to be deceived 
about a country, consult an Englishman who has 
lived there thirty years and speaks the lan- 
guage.” Italy is the only country where a resi- 
dent Englishman troubles his head about local 
affairs. Unhappily, the Englishman in Italy nowa- 
days is nearly always on the wrong side—or, at all 
events, on the anti-national side—a circumstance to 
which the best observers have traced the abnormal out- 
burst of Anglophobia which was manifested in Italy in 
1882. The typical Englishman of a Roman winter is 
usually more papal than the Pope. Having all the 
privileges, but none of the self-restraint of a neutral, 
he passes from one society to the other, retailing 
spite and lies, and generally earning the hatred of 
all Nationalist Itdlians for himself and his country. 
The catalogue of the causes which conduce to our 
being hated would not be complete without a reference 
to the fact that in several instances we hold sections 
of our neighbours’ brethren in subjection, and that 
these neighbours are much better informed than are 
we as to the grievances of those who are in our power. 
In France people know all about Riel’s career and 
end; and most public men could give a fuller account 
than any Colonial expert of Sir John Pope Hennessy’s 
championship of the French Creole cause in Mauritius. 
The Athenian papers are daily filled with the bitter 
ery of the Cypriot against what he calls “the military 
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missionaries of Beaconsfield” —i.e., the English 
civil officials. In Holland the names of Pretorius, 
and the other heroes and martyrs of the “Great 
Boer trek,” are household words; and what the 
typical Englishman above described fails to do in 
earning odium for his country among Italians is 
completed by a knowledge of the fact that we have 
forced the Maltese to discard the Italian for the 
English language. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 


E are glad to welcome a telegram which comes 
this week from Calcutta, to the effect that 
the Indian Government are considering proposals 
for the reform of the Hindu marriage law. The 
efforts of men like Mr. Behramjee Malabari have 
succeeded at last in rousing in this country a strong 
sense of the degraded position of Hindu women, and 
the Times, in these degenerate days still capable of 
good, has recently advocated the necessity of reform 
with an ability worthy of its lost reputation. In 
India, since Lord Dufferin tried and failed five years 
ago to stir Hindu opinion on the subject, the 
question has made great strides in public interest; 
and although in 1885 the Presidency of Bombay was 
the only province where the idea of such reform was 
well received, the feeling which Mr. Malabari had 
already roused there has since been extended to 
other districts, and there is reason to hope that if 
the Government take action, the weight of enlight- 
ened Hindu opinion will now be on their side. 
Strange causes have for many generations tended to 
lower the condition of the Hindu woman. A thou- 
sand years ago she was comparatively free. She 
had her own rights, her own position. She had 
no cruel subordination to lament. Her situation 
to-day is due not to climate, not to ancient, bind- 
ing custom, not even, originally, to religion, but to 
historic causes creating social needs, and helped 
by priestly encroachments. Medieval India was 
for centuries the battle-field of contending con- 
querors, exposed to successive inroads of Turks 
and Afghans, Persians and Moguls. In those trouble- 
some times the object of the Hindu was to secure 
safety for his women, to obtain for his daughters, at 
as early an age as he could, the status of lawful 
wives, the protection of lawful husbands. This 
desire, dictated by temporary danger, custom 
gradually stepped in to ratify, and the Brahmin, 
anxious perhaps for his ascendency over the 
minds and households of his flock, countenanced 
and encouraged it by the sanctions of religion. 
Under Brahminical influence, always the enemy 
of women’s freedom, the complete subordination of 
women became, what originally it had not been, 
a solemn tenet of the Hindu creed, and the 
practice of marrying women at a very early age, 
instead of a necessity imposed by social disin- 
tegration, became a religious duty. If a Hindu 
father failed to find a husband for his daughter, 
even before the age of puberty, he lowered the 
honour of his family, he committed a grievous sin, 
and he lessened the chances of salvation not only for 
himself, but for his ancestors too. Thus the custom 
of child- marriage became a sacred part of the 
Hindu’s social code, and the ideas and practices re- 
sulting from it, with the physical and moral degrada- 
tion following in their train, are answerable for the 
evils which we have to face to-day. 

The problem in India is how to give women 
independence without insulting religious sentiment 
or appreciably upsetting social and family ties. 
Those who view any interference with alarm—and 
that class, always powerful, is not least powerful in 


Anglo-Indian circles—remind us of the Queen’s 
famous proclamation pledging the British Govern- 
ment to leave untouched the customs of the Hindus. 
Obviously that argument is one to be weighed. All 
interference must be gradual, and sanctioned, as far 
as possible, by native feeling. But every community 
retains the right to modify, as circumstances require, 
the pledges which it exacts, and we must be careful 
not to stereotype a beneficent promise into a formula 
which would preserve in no one’s interest abuses 
against which the Hindus are learning to protest. 
The principle of guarded interference, when sanc- 
tioned by enlightened native opinion, is one on which 
the Government of India has rightly acted in the past. 
On that principle we interfered to end the custom 
of burning widows. On that principle we put down 
infanticide. On that principle we passed an Act 
enabling Hindu widows to re-marry. On _ that 
principle we have deprived the Hindu father 
of his right to dedicate his daughter to the service of 
a temple, because the practice usually involved what 
in our view was immorality of life. Oddly enough, 
we have, by force of circumstances, been led to 
interfere in another direction, and in one instance to 
aggravate rather than to modify the severity of the 
Hindu marriage law. There has crept unobserved 
into the procedure of the Indian courts the old 
English ecclesiastical custom of suits for restitution 
of conjugal rights, and we have thus introduced into 
the Hindu social system an additional and alien 
method of coercing a wife into submission. 

In face of these precedents it can scarcely be 
contended that we have not the right to attempt to 
mitigate the marriage code. We need not at first go 
the whole length that the reformers wish. We ma 
not approve of all their suggestions. But to abolish 
the suits for the restitution of conjugal rights, to 
take steps to render operative the Act enabling widows 
to re-marry, and if possible to alleviate the penitential 
loneliness to which most widows are condemned, to 
raise the age under which the consummation of 
marriage would be a criminal offence —these are 
all measures which native opinion would vindi- 
cate at once. Further steps than these are needed 
to give freedom to the Hindu woman, and such 
further steps, difficult as they are to decide on, will 
have to follow in the future. But for the present, 
it is something that the Government should have 
determined to begin. After all, our object in India 
is not only to conquer and to occupy, but graduall 
to raise the people nearer to the social standard which 
we profess; and we must give our subjects no reason 
to suppose that our inaction in these matters is due 
to the cause suggested by a prominent Hindu—that 
perhaps the English do not think it to their interest 
“to make a fine nation of us by liberating our 
women too far.” 


THE DOWNFALL OF TRUSTS. 


UCH has been heard recently of the growth of 
Trusts in the United States, and in view of the 
interest taken in this new economic development the 
Foreign Office has issued a special report on the 
constitution, attributes, and legal status of these 
combinations. The report contains a mass of facts 
about Trusts, but, unfortunately, such official publica- 
tions have only a very circumscribed circulation. 

We have had attempts in England at great com- 
binations, but we have no parallel to the Trust, 
which is peculiarly an American invention—a monu- 
ment of American genius, and a symbol of American 
rapacity. Under the shelter of the tariff tax 
many Trusts have been allowed to grow up until 
they established monopolies. Their operations are 
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not confined to any district; their tentacles stretch 
over several States; and in more than one industry 
the whole country is in their grasp. Just now, how- 
ever, their progress is stopped. Harassed by law 
courts, they migrate from State to State, only to 
meet fresh opposition. The Courts refuse to recognise 
the illegal agreements under which they operate, 
and their officers rob their treasuries. Everywhere 
the Press and public opinion is against them. Their 
power is broken, and at present the Trust question is 
in a state of chaos. The Trust is being transformed 
into some other combination less inimical to public 
interest, and less likely to call forth legal prosecu- 
tions. The only Trust which remains unshaken is 
the greatest monopoly of all—the Standard Oil 
Trust—and an assault will soon be made against one 
of its branches in Ohio. 

The Foreign Office report above referred to 
gives the constitution of this Trust, which was 
organised on its present basis in 1882. As this 
Trust has served as the model of all future Trusts, 
it may here be explained that a Trust is an illegal 
secret combination of corporations, or individuals, en- 
gaged in a certain industry, who unite to destroy com- 
petition, raise prices, and establish a monopoly. It 
is directed by a Board of nine trustees, who control 
the whole organisation, and manipulate it to suit 
the exigencies of supply and demand. The Trust 
first aims at the control of a certain industry; then 
it tries to ruin its competitors, or compel them to 


join. All Trusts have striven to limit production, 


and all have raised prices except the Standard Oil 
Trust, which has been unable to do either—hence its 
strength. Petroleum flowed from the ground in 
an unstinted supply; there was always some com- 
tition left outside the Trust in America, and this, 
with the fear of competition from Russia, checked the 
rise in prices. Wherever it could, however, the 
Standard Oil Trust has used its power with most 
crushing effect on both consumers and competitors. 

Let us now turn to the recent attempts made to 
suppress Trusts, which have brought about the 
present situation. Anti-Trust laws have been passed 
by several State legislatures—after the official investi- 
gations last year into the working of Trusts—and 
about thirty Bills for the suppression of Trusts and 
Monopolies have been introduced into Congress. A 
Bill brought in by Senator Sherman has passed the 
Senate, and is now before the House of Representa- 
tives ; but no Federal Anti-Trust law is yet on the 
statute book. 

The first State to legislate agains: Trusts was 
Missouri, and its experience was rather unfortmnate. 
The law was a most sweeping one. No combination 
which looked at all like a Trust, or interfered 
the least with free competition, could have 
withstood it; but, unfortunately, the law came 
into conflict with the Constitution of the State. The 
power which it gave to the Secretary of State to 
revoke the charter of any company which belonged to 
a Trust was found to be unconstitutional, and the 
Act failed. Texas has passed a law against monopo- 
lies, but nothing has yet resulted from this or other 
laws specially directed against Trusts. It is under 
the common law of the States—based on the common 
law of England—that the Trusts have been pursued, 
and have come to grief. The people of New York 
State have been fighting the Sugar Trust for the last 
eight months, and have lately succeeded in breaking 
it up. The suit was brought by the Attorney- 
General against the North River Sugar Refining 
Company—one of the corporations forming the 
Trust—which held a charter from the State, on the 
ground that it belonged to a combination which was 
“a public nuisance, preventing free competition, 
tending to control an industry and create a mono- 


poly.’ The lower Court held that the company had 
forfeited its charter. The defendants went to the 
Court of Appeals, and were again defeated. They 
appealed again to the supreme Court, only to get 
another adverse decision. Its charter was annulled, 
and it had to pay all the costs. This was a severe 
blow to the Sugar Trust, from which it will not 
recover, although it is still striving to hold together. 
At the same time as the people of New York were 
fighting one of its branches, another was being 
attacked in California, and in order to save itself the 
Californian business was sold. After this import- 
ant precedent—for the case was a test one—the 
Attorney-General of New York intends to proceed 
against other companies which belong to Trusts. 

Emboldened by the success of New York, the 
State of Ohio has brought suit against the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, which is the father of the 
Standard Oil Trust. It is alleged that this Com- 
pany, which received its charter from the State, 
“chooses no directors or officers, has no capital 
stock, issues no certificates of stock,’ and belongs to 
an illegal corporation which controls the production 
and price of petroleum in Ohio and the United 
States. This constitutes a monopoly “ which is 
injurious to trade and commerce,” and is therefore 
held to be illegal. 

Another recent decision against Trusts comes 
from Michigan. The Diamond Match Trust, of that 
State, was upset on the ground, to quote the decision, 
that ‘it is a menace to the public ; its object and direct 
tendency is to prevent free and fair competition, and 
control prices throughout the national domain. It 
is no answer to say that this monopoly has, in fact, 
reduced the price of friction matches. That policy 
might have been necessary in order to crush com- 
petition.” 

So vigilant is the war waged against Trusts by 
the law courts that two rival steamboats on the 
Kentucky river could not combine or “pool” to 
raise their charges. The Court decided against them, 
and laid down this general principle :—“ Rivalry is 
the life of trade. The thrift and welfare of the 
people depend on it. Monopoly is opposed to it all 
along the line.” The steamboat “ pool’’ was there- 
fore done away with, because it was opposed to 
public policy. There have been many negative 
decisions against Trusts, when they appealed to 
courts over internal disputes, as no court will re- 
cognise their illegal agreements. 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding the 
vast wealth of these huge monopolies—their tre- 
mendous power and influence—in spite of the fact that 
they corrupt legislators and hire judges, they are losing 
ground. ‘The anticipations of those who saw in Trusts 
the practical workings of a great communistic scheme 
for the control of all industries by a central ruling 
power, have not been justified. Even with the aid of 
a tariff tax, which looks as if it were intended to 
propagate ‘these monopolies, they cannot hold to- 
gether. The strongest influence against them is not 
anti-Trust laws, special investigations, or the common 
law, but public opmion. They do not themselves 
succeed in approaching the Socialist ideal by sup- 
pressing individuality, for every now and then the 
directors are fighting over the spoil, or some officer 
decamps with the funds. There has undoubtedly 
been a tendency of late years—not confined to the 
United States—to amalgamate small businesses, and 
to conduct manufactories on a large scale. This 
naturally results in great economy in every direction, 
and, up to a certain point, is beneficial to the public. 
But as soon as companies, corporations, or Trusts 
attempt to control the market, and destroy free com- 
petition, then, as the American courts hold, they are 
opposed to “ public policy” and ought'to be suppressed. 
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